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This essay is not vritten for all Speech communication educators. 
It is not for those who sincerely believe that it is somehow inconsis- 
tent with their roles as liberal educators to be concerned with the 
relationship of what they teach to their students' future careers. 
Mor is it written for those who fear that the answer to the question 
"What can I do with a Speech Communication education besides teach?" 
is nothing . Neither is it for those educators who support the notion 
of a career relevant communication education in principle* but believe 
that specific concern with the career goals# objectives, and prospeclis 
of their students is somebody else's business • 

» ^ 

The reasons why communication educators should'-- even must — be 
concerned with the non-academic career relevance of the education they 
provide have been stated well elsewhere. This paper is written for 
those -who accept that and who assume — as do these authors (l)^that the 
field of Speech Communication will be challenged more and more irt t;he 
- future to demonstrate the career relevance of a "comiaunication education 
(2) that We can meet that challenge without negating our traditional 
rolea as liberal educators, and (3) that to do so will not enervate 
but enrich our discipline* 9 scholarly and educational activities. 

In order to meet that 9foallenge# we ^communication educatojf^ must 
address ourselves to the twin tasXs of assuring the career relevance 
of the education we ppovide and communicating -that relevance to the 
potential employers of those we educate: Suggestions for accomplish- 
ing the first task may be found in several recent publications which 
discuss ways of increasing the non-academic career relevance of a 
comraunication education.^ The purpose of this paper is to provide 
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aomo guidance for ccmununication educators interested in communicating 
with and establishing employment relationships With business and 
government hiring agents. Specifically/ we wili. discuss why such 
relationships should be established and who should establish them hzia 
we'll suggest a variety of ways in which communj.cat:ion educators cc^a 
establish mutually beneficial relationships with key representatives 
of business and government. 

Why Communication Educators - Should Establish Employment 
^Relationships with Business and Goverximen t 

Recent Advisory commissions studying higher education have 
, stressed a contemporary need for strengthening the relationships be- 
tween the academic world and the larger society in which it functions- 
Determining the most appropriate forms those relationships should take 
was the central theme of the 1974 annual meeting of the Association of 
amorican Colleges.^ In an article in which he discusses both the 
limitations and the. mutual benefits of such relationships/ Clark Kerr 
also suggests the inevitability of increasing future interdepondonce 
of the business and academic world: 

Although the college and the corporation are in-* 
crea«ffngly separate identities # they are also more depen- 
dent on each other* ; . . The two worlds are more separ- 
ate in their identities/ yet more dependent on each other 
in the corCduct of their activities; more suspicious of 
each other/ yet more bound to eaph other for mutual sur- 
vival . . . ^ 

Of course/ the notion of establishing employment relationships with 
business and governmjent is hardly new. Schools of ^business/ public 
administration/ engineering and others of the more obviously nqn- 
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academic-career relevant disciplines have been doing eo for years. 
Wiiat is relatively new is, the idea of the so-called "nonoecupationally 
related fields" /^how we should wince at that characterisation^/ 
seeking to establish these relationships. 

Why should the Speech Communication discipline seek to establish 
such relationships? The most obvious answer is to help our graduates 
got jobs. There is some evidence to indicate that Speech commvinication 
departments are beginning to recognize the need to do so. In a recent 
survey conducted by Ronald Bassett and Robert Jeffrey: 



One-half of the chairpersons responding in the survey 
indicated their departments are attenting to establinh rela- 
tionships with nonacademic institutions to facilitate place- 
ment of Ph.D. graduates. Furthermore* they oveacwholmingly 
consider business* industry and ^government as the most 
' likely markets for the Ph.D. surplus. ^ 

^fiiile not denying the value to our depa^ments and the students they 
serve of establishing relationships which facilitate plaeing our un- 
dergraduate majors in entry level positions in business and govern- 
tnent# Roger Hite argues that the entire discipline gains special be?ne- 
fits from seeking out non-^academic positions for advanced degroe 
holders which permit them to use their communication exportise 5.n non- 
acadomic settings. He writes 

Why should We encouyago and support the migration of 
our profefssionals beyond the ivy fringes? Because it will 
/ accolerate_y' "the understanding* recognition* and acceptance 
of our studies both inside and outside the university. . . . 
If communication professionals are placed in mid~lovQl and 
top management positions* there is a greater likelihood 
that the value and utility of our discipline will be ap- 
preciated and sought outside the university. Further* 
WG will raise the likelihood of introducing "communication 
programs" into business and industry* which in turn will re- 



quire the special preparation we provide our majors. And# 
f i|ially# the research and application of our theories in ' 
business and industry will provide a heretofore missing 
flow of information between professors and practitioners — a 
flow that will assure the relevancy of our research and 
curriculum # and raise our esteem in the eyes of university 
administrators who look skeptically at "non^occupationally 
related" majors*^ 

j Spedifically# there are two interdependent objectives to be 
accomplished by establishing relationships with business and government 
(1) to communicate to the gatekeepers of entry into business and 
governmental careers the range of skills and competencies that our 
graduates possess # and (2) to learn from business and government what 
we ^3 educators need to know in order to strengthen further the career 

relevance^ of a communication education. 

I ^ \ 

Our discipline must come to grips with ouU problem which might be 
charactexfized as "everybody wants what we teach# but nobody knows w£ 

i 

teach itJ" In their survey of business and government to determine 
the mar:?etability of communication competencies* K. Philip Taylor and 
'.Raymond W. Buchanan observed that although 75 percent of responding 
^organizations said that they were aware of communication problems 
iaithin their companies* no one "listed a need for a communication 
specialist to solve communication problems."^ Various replies to an 
inquiry sent by these authors to a number of business, and government 
° organizations illustrate further the fact that our discipline has an 
"imaged problem,^ One corporation began its responses 



'\ am replying to your inquiry about career relevance 
of a speech coramuAication education for employment. We - 
ore perhaps handicapped by a lack of information concern- 
ing just -what skills and competencies a communications 
major, might offer an employer.* 



It iG# of course # -we (the Speech Communication discipline) who are 
handicapped by businesses '*lack of information" concerning what we do. 
And what "information" hiring agencies do possess may often be labeled 
"misinformation" and "stereotypic." For example* one government agency 
replied: V. 



This is to reply to your inquiry about federal careers 
in the field of Speech Communication. We aro enclosing two 
announcements for job opportunities in the area. stated 
in the announcements/ the minimum requirement for Speech 
Pathologists is a Master's degree which included 18 sem- 
ester hours in speech pathology; and for Speech Techni- 
cian/ a Bachelor's degree in Speech Communication or a 
closely related field. ^0 



A professional businesswomen's organization wrote; 

Speech communications is a field that does not exactly 
^ Coincide with our purposes/ unless it is used as a prelude 

to a broadisasting career. Our organization is made up of 
, creative persons/ involved in writing/ editing and allied 
fields in the various communications professions. Vio find 
that speech involves the theater/ speech therapy ard other 
disciplines not in keeping with our purposes/ even though 
they are professional and worthwhile fields. l-*- 

If 

*Xt seems clear that many organizations in which our graduates could 

reasonably be expected to seek eraploym^t either ha vo/ no idea what 

X 

Speech communication people do or possess limited and sometimes in- 
aceuratq stereotypes of our graduates which simply do not reflect the 
realities of the changes and development our field has recently under- 
gone, if we arc to facilitate placing our graduates in business and 
government/ we must establish relationships with business and govern- 
ment hiring agents which will give us an opportunity to communicate to 
thorn more accurately what kinds of skills qjid competencies thoy can 

f 
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expect Spooch communication graduates to possess. 

There is another side to this need to open up channels of communi- 
cation between communication educators and the non-academic world. Wo 
aust also give business and government the opportunity to let us know 
what kinds of skills and competencies they are looking for in the peo- 
ple they hire. As Landrum Boiling put it: "If wars are too important 
to be left entirely to the generals* education is certainly too import- 
ant to bo loft just to the professors. "^2 not suggesting that 
business and government ought to dictate jroadojnic curriculum. Wo are 
suggesting* however* that if one of our goals «s educators is to 
prepare our students to function offoetivoly in their future earoors , 
in business and» government/ we should seek to establish moans by which 
business and government can provide some kind of direct input into 
the college or university oxporioneo. 

Let there be no mistake about it. To invito business and govern- 
ment to communicate to us about their needs and\^cir perceptions of 
how wolJL the education wo provide meets those needs carries with it 
eorae considerable risk. There is the risk ^lat we may become «ware of 
the fact that the way we have always educated students is not the only 
way— not ovon the best way. But with that risk come the concomitant 
csppsrtunity to loam w)iat we need to know to assure ourselves that-, we 
are providing our students with a valuable educational experience vj'hich 
is relevant to their needs in the times in which we live. To do loss* 
to attempt to persuade business and government that our graduates are 
just what they need without bothering to determine what skills and 
competencies they do need and whether or not our graduates do in fact 
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have tliQin is sophistry in its worst sense. As Rogor Hite put it: 

Let's mako sure we are planning a program that v?ill 
not only make our majors appear "fit^" but indeed put tliem 
through some intellectual activity that will really e^^^c-iT- 
ciso the important' skills npeded in the "real world. ''^^ ^ 

-WhQ_„Sho_uld E sA^^ Employment RelatlonFjhi^^^ 

With„Buo,ineas_ j^^ Agents 

Wo raise the question of who should establish employment relation- 
ships with business and government because it has been our experience 
that the most typical response to that question is: ^ "'they* shouldi" 
And "they" is always somebody else* Speech Communication students be- 
lieve that their departments should be doing something to establish 
such relationships; departments believe that their school's placement 
or counseling center should be doing something; both students and de- 
partments are certain that our professional associations ought to be 
doing something • So often we have heard people assert that the "disci' 
pline" should be doing something without quite grasping tho fact that 
we-- every Speech communication student/ faculty meniber# and adminis^ 
t rater — are the discipline. We— all of us— are the discijpline v;ho 
ought to bo doing something about establishing employment relation- 
ships with business and government hiring agents. 

Meiiiiers of the discipline # however* can be placed meaningfully 
into three categories and the potential contributions of each to the 
process of establishing such relationships can be identified. These 
three groups are (1) our national/ regional/ and state profossfonal 
associations/ (2) the faculties and administrators of Speech communi- 
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cation departments/ and (3) both the undergraduate and graduate stu- 
dents of such departments. 

It has been our^ experience that many in bur discipline look to 
our professional associations — especially the Speech communication 
Association—- -as the primary source of solutions to our graduates' cai- 
ployment problems. We think this is a mistake. We believe that the 
primary responsibility for establishing employment relationships with 
business and gov^r^^t hiring agents should fall to departments of 
Speech Communication* While the contributions that professional asso- 

» 

ciations can make are considerable^ they are for the most part indi- ' 
rect. Certainly at the undergraduate level (although to a somewhat 
lesser degree at the graduate level) there is very little- that SCA 
can (or should) do to get "Sally student*" Speech Communication major* 
a job. There is even less that SCA can do to see that she has re- 
ceived the kind of education that prepares her for the kind of job or 
career she wants. 

There is evidence to suggest* however # that many Speech Coromuni- o 
cation departments have not yet accepted the responsibility for assiot- 
ing 4:heir graduates in gaining entry to non-academic careers. After 
analyzing the survey responses of Speech Communication departments 
from 556 undergraduate and 157 graduate institutions* William Arnold 
concluded that: 

A. review of all of the results indicates a sad state 
of affairs in our profession with regard not only to infor- 
mation available / about the careers that our graduates can 
and do enter^ but our attitudes toward our students as they 
leave our programs. ... At both the graduate and under- 
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. gradq^tc lovel* there was general agreement that the /^atu- 
dent _/ has the primary responsibility for his own place- 
ment * . .14 

Complaining that when departments do engage in activities which assict 
the placeflient of graduates they tend to limit therasolveo to those which 
require little effort or initiative (e.g.v pinning employment notices 
on bulletin boards)* Arnold suggests: "In order to maintain interoct 

in an assertative career orientation, it might be useful for / dopart- 

- — 15 
raents _y to employ more active forms of career assistance." 

We agree. While students should take a much more aetivo part than 
moot do in the difficult process of identifying and securing worthwhile 
non-acadcmits career positions, we believe that speech Communication 
departments should assume active responsibility for establishing em- 
ployment relationships which will ^ilitAto this proeoso. Wo charge 
departments with this responsibility for throe f^oasons. Firot* it is 
they— not students nor professional associations — who deliver the aea- 
domic product. To the degree that interacting with buoin^so and gov- 
ernment suggests the need to modify communication curriculum or, at 
least, academic advisement of communication majors, it is the depart- 
ments who have the ability t© fulfill that need. Seaond, there is no 
euch thing as a "communication education." Many have cemmontod on the 
great diversity of programs offered by the somewhat over 200 graduate 
and 2,000 undergraduate Speech Communication departments in this 
country. Hence, while there may be much overlap in program content # 
cgeh department is best able to articulate with any specificity the 
career relevance of the communication education that it prdvidos. 
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And as the content of particular programs differ* so too should tho' 
nature .of the employment relationships established. Ocpartmcnto 
which emphasize rhetoric and political communication may seek out dif- 
ferent kinds of relationships than will thOse specializing in interper- 
sonal communication and human relations. Third* for most students the 
greatest benefit will come not from "business and government in gen- 
* cral" understanding the career relevance of a communication education* 
but from business and government in their locale understanding that 
the education thoy received from their particular Speech communication 
departments make them especially good prospects for employment. 

HOW to EsStabliah Employment Rolntions hipB^with 
BusinoBB and..GQ vernment Hiring,, A^oj^j^ 

Wt>at Profess ion al^AssQM ations^iaan^Bo 

There ero four major ways in which our national/ otato# and local 
professional associations can contribute to the establishment of cm- 
ploj^ment relationships with the non-'aeademlc world* First # thoy can 
serve as intra-disciplino disseminators of information* The paot fow 
years have econ an impressive increase in the amount of information 
disseminated through our professional associations relative to improv- 
' ing and demonstrating the career relevance of a communication educa- 
tion « NotCf for example* the number of workshops* convention programs 

and conferences "^devoted to these issues* the recently published SCA 

* 

sponsored ERIC book entitled communicntien Edncatjon for Cnraers /^^ ' 

t 

various studies sponsored by tho associations and reported in vh6ir 
publi):ation8/i8 Q^d roforoncos to soureoa of i^iforraation on these 

0 



matters in association newsletters.*^^ As departments of Speech Comm- 
unication increase t^eir effort^ to establish employment relationships 
outside of the academic community/ one of the most useful things our 
professional associations can-do is to communicate the results of 
these activities %o the rest of the discipline. 

The second thing that professional associations can do is to make 
themselves more useful to Speech communication graduates who are pur- 
suing non-academic careers. One of the r^eqommendations of the recent- 
ly formed "Committee on the Status of Npn- Academic Professionals in 
^"SCy was that " ^SCA^ should make a m a jor com mitment-t o fulfilli ng "^^^^^^ — 
needs of non-academic piro^fessionals presently in, our discipline^ / and_y 

present and future communication students who are or will be preparing 

- , ^ * 20 

themselves for careers as non-academic professionals ..." By 

encouraging non-academld Speech Communication professionals to become 
active in bur discipline's professional associations (which have in 
the past been dominated by academicians)* Speech Communication educatorfi 
will benefit by learning from our non-academic colleagues about the 
relevance of what we teach to the needs of their professions. Further- 
more# through them we will more easily be able to establish employment 
relationships with the business or gbvernmental organizations in which 

they are employed., - . _ ^ ^ 

The third contribution that our professional associations can 
tnal^e is to establish relationships with professional non-academic ai^so- 
ciations which exist to serve the needs of professionals In areas in 
' which our graduates can reasonably be expected to pursue careers. 
Such associations might include the ^^mericarf Advertising Federations 
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American Management Associationir American Society for Traitiing and De- 
velopment# center for Marketing communications# international Associa- 
tion of Business Communicators^ International Association of Personnel 
Women# Public Relations Society of America^ and the Society for Techni- 
cal Communication to name but a few. 21 Many of these organizations 
have committees whose function it is to actively seek out such relation-^ 
ships with re]presentatives of the academic communicy. The forms of 
interaction with these associations might include (1) the; simple exchange 
of information (making our publicationsj brochures/ propaganda/ etc. 
available to them and 1^hetrari:o nsfj i2) securing^indivi^ual or in- 
stitutionaj. menibershipis in their associations and vice versa/ (3) 
participating in or co-hosting panels at each other's conventions/ 
or even (4) cp-hosting conventions. It seems to these authoits that 
this is a very rich and relatively untapped means of establishing the 
kinds of employment relationships that our discipline is seeking. 

The fourth contribution that our professional associations could 
make is to provide non-^academic placement services for Speech Communi- 
cation graduates. A distinction can be made between the kinds of 
entry- level career positions for which any bright liberally educated 
graduate (including the Speech communication major) may qualify and 

-those for which a communication education (usual ly^^praduatej_la-^spjsr^ 

cially r#levant. We believe that the professional associations' 
placement services should concentrate almost exclusively on the lat- 
ter type of position. The impetus for this placement activity/ how- 

o • 

ever* must come f rom jbhe departments. As departments develop (often 
Interdisciplinary) degrees in career identifiable areas such as health 

14 • 
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sciences communication/ organizational communlcdtlon« scientific cpmm-* 
unication# and communication technology management/ they should then 
encourage our associations' placement services to establish relation** 
ships with representatives Of the career areas for which their students 
are being trained* 

What Students Can Do 

While the central drive for establishing employment relationships 

_ •> * 

with business and government must cornel from Speech Gommunication de- 
p^rtmentg^ th ere , are at least^iwa very_ important things th at students 
who major in those^ cTepartments can do to help. The first of these is 
to take a much more active roXe than most students do in analyzing 
their oareer objectives/ dts'covering what career opportunities exist/ 
and planning their own educational experience to maximize the probabil- 
ity of gaining entry into the careers of their choice. Excellent books 
exist which provide specific advice and useful information to aid stu-"^ 
dents in the selection/ management/ and development of the career in 
which their chances for success will be optimized. In their book on 
Communication Education for Careers / McBath and Burhans suggest a 
variety of ways in which coramunicati«^^majors can tise the services 
which exist on most campuses to help them identify career opportunities 
and improve the marketability of a communication education.^*' 

The better communication students can identify the types of ca- 
reers they want to prepare themselves for/ the better they can partici- 
pate with the faculty in assessing and improving the relevance and 
quality of the education they are receiving. And having more speci- 



fic information about the career objectives of their students will 
enable faculties to more accurately identify, the kinds of employment 
relationships they should be seeking to establish. 

Establishing enqployment relationships vith business and govern-* 
ment hiring agents is not particularly difficult* but it is especially 

■ ' • • • 

time-consuming. Therefore^ the second way that students can help is 
to assist faculty members in doing much of the "nitty gritty" work 
that must be done if such relationships are to be established. Host 
faculty members find it difficult to impossible to obtain any kind of 
releiised time from all of theiic other faculty responsibilities to do 
the kinds of things that we are going to recommend that they do in the 
next, section of this esfl&y. Yetj 4epending on the background and 
experience of particular students* much of what needs to be done could 
be done by the. very students who will benefit most directly from the, 
relationships established. Hence* our advice to conmunication students 
is; If you want your faculty to establish employment relationships 
which will facilitate your entry into non-academic careers* role up 
your iBleeves and offer to do a great deal of the time-consuming leg- 
work that can be done by students so as to free the faculty to do those 
things which require their credibility and expertise. 

What Departments Can Do ^ 

One of the first things«that a department might do when it becomes 
connitted'torestablishing employment relationships with business and 
government hiring agents is to form a Departmental Career Development' 
Committee, ideally* such a committee should include faculty menOsers* 
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undergraduate and graduate students/ and one or more graduates of the 
departfnent who are pursuing non-academic careers. Among the Initial 
tasks of such a coniaittee would be : 

1. Determining and describing the non-academic career 

relevance of its. department's communication education, 

2. Identifying the career areas for which such an education 

is relevant and identifying the direct and indirect 
gatekeepers to the entry level positions in those areas. 

3. Devising and implimenting specific plans for establishing 

the types of relatiojaships desired with the particular 
gatekeepers chosen. 

Xt is important' to realize that these three steps «?»o not constitute a 
Xlniear sequential processj but rather an interactive and cyclical one. 
That is« as the committee begins to identify gatekeepers and develop 
plana for interacting with thera* it will undoubtedly discover new 
career relevancies which will in turn suggest additional career areas 
and so on. And as relationsmpc are established/ those will provide 
input for curricular and advisement modifications yhich will in turn 
open up additional career opporttftiities and create the need for estab- 
lishirg additional employment relationships ^ - 

Determining and Describing the Career Relevance of Each Department '_s, 

Communi<?ation Education 

The results of Arnold's survey seemed to indicate that most Speeds 

communication departments know very little about the non-academic 

24 

career relevance of the education they provide. We believe that onco 
they address themselves seriously to the question/ most departments 
will discover — much to their surprise/ even relief - --that a coromunicatAc. 
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education is better preparation for a much wider variety of non-academic 
positions than they assumed. This should come as no surprise to those 
who are familiar with the many studies which have demonstrated that 
the kinds of skills and knowledge^which communication graduates pre- 
sumably possess are highly valued in business/ industry # and govern- 
ment*.^^ Nor should it surprise those who are aware of 1;he surveys 
which list the variety of non-academic positions now held by communi- 
cation graduates or the publications which outline potential careers 
for tomorrow's communication graduate. 

While these materials should be useful to a department beginning 
to discover and articulate the career relevance of a communication ed- 
ucation* the single most valuable source of information should be that 
department's own graduates. McBath and Burhans have detailed specific 
means by which departments can periodically survey their graduates ^ 
to ask them such question's as: . ' 

L'^SJ Vrtiat types x) f. Jo^a have ypu held since graduation? 

Z^ljJ TO what extent di^ your degree in speech communication 
seem to affect your ability to get each of the jobs 
you have held^ since graduation? 

Z^3jy To what extent have the knowledge and skills gained 
as a speech communication major seemed relevant in 
meeting the demands of the jobs you, have held? ... 

/"4jy In what ways would, you recommend that this school 

and/or this department change any aspect of the ed- 
ucational* process you experienceli?^? 

*' 

The results of such a survey would enable a department to (1) name 
the variety of .non-acaden)ic careers in which communication graduates , 
have found employment* (2) state witli somp specificity the skills and. 
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competencies that have been most helpful in gaining ei|(try into and meet- 
ing the demands of those careers* and (3) gain some iijisight into how 
its communication education and the whole educational experience of 
which it is a part can be made more relevant to the requirements of 
specific career areas. 

Before approaching anyone about establishing employment relation- 
ships* from the totality of the information gathered above the com- 
mittee should prepare some specific answers to the easily anticipated 
question: "What knowledge* skills* .and competencies can I reasonably 
expect your Speech communication graduates to possess?" A department 
may want to prep^sre a general statement which is applicable to the 
majority of' its graduates or it may want to prepare different responses 
for undergraduates and graduates or for students majoring in different 
siabareas of its curricular offerings. In any event# the department's, 
response should include a general statement about the nature of othe 
Speech Communication discipline and might further answer the question 
l3y (1) enumerating, specif ic skills and competencies* (2) describing 
t>articular areas of knowledge (e,g.# argumentatiori and persuasion; 
rhetoric and public address; interpersonal* group* and organizational 
communication) that typical graduates have studied* and (3) indicating 
the kinds of non-academic careers that are currently being pursued by 

0 

its graduates. At the minimum* these materials should be prepared in 
some kind of an attractive brochure which can be sent to or left with 
those vith whom the department is attempting to establish relationships 
Some departments may want to prepare faculty or students to give in- 
formal or formal oral presentations (perhaps with visual aido or medxA 
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support) on the career relevance of a communication education to 
those with whom they wish to establish employment relationships. 

-tdentlfvincf the Persons with Whom Employment Relationships Should 
be Established ^ ' ' 

Having developed at least a tentative list of occupations or 
career areas in whi^h its graduates might seek employment* the comm- 
ittee 's next step is to identify specific persons with whom employe 
ment relationships should be established. These persons should in-- 
elude both the hiring agents themselves and those who directly or in- 
directly Influence their hiring decisions. 

The first step is to identify all of those on 6ne*s own campus- 
who have access to hiring agents in the relevant career areas. First 
among these are the personnel of the campus career Development and 
Placement Center* the people whose function it is to serve as a direct 
link between^ our graduates and the gatekeepers to the entry level po- 
■ait ions thoy are seeking. - Any department seriously interested in de- 
velopinj viable employment relationships with the non-academic world 
, will spend considerable time educating and being educated by its 
school's career placement conter. In addition to the general placement . 
center* many schools have specialized placement centers* often asso-* 
ciated with Schools of Business or Public Administration. Under some 
circumstances* these too might be useful units with which Speech Comm- 
unication departments raijht want to interact. Other campus units whicfe 
might serve as indirect links to particular hiring agents include a 
school's counseling center* office of university relations* office of 
continuing ^education (offering extension courses and workshops for 

2u 



business and industry) # campus newi^paper# and alumni association. 

Humerous off-campus indirect links to hiring agents exist. First 

among these is certainly all of a department's gra^duates who are 

k t- 

currently employed in business/ industry* and government. Many of the 
non-academic professional associations previously mentioned (see pp." 
11-12) may have local chapters with which departments may want to 
associate. As departments develop graduate degrees leading to par- 
ticular typos of administrative or management posit ions # they may want 
to establish relationships with private enjployment agencies/ especialli 
those that speci^alize in executive or corporate placement. Establish- 
ing lines of cdramunication with state and federal employment agencies 
as well as with city* county* state* and federal personnel departments 
and With the local branch of the Federal Job information Center is 
also a good idea. 

Identifying and locating specific hiring agents is a fairly .eas^f 
task because so many readily available sources of information exist. 

begin with/ departments can usually obtain from their campus ca- 
reer development center the names and addresses of all business and 
government hiring agents who are scheduled to come to campus duting 
the next year to interview applicants Cor the types of positions for 
which communication graduates might qualify. Furthermore/ numerous 
reference works exist which contain specific information on a wide 
variety of businesses/ industries/ and government agencies* including 
descriptions of their entry level* positions and the names and addresscL 
.of the appropriate persons to contact. 28 visit with the campus 
reference librarian or the director of the campus career placement 
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center should produce the names of such reference worka which contain 
this information specific to a particular city or state. A telephone 
call to the local office of one's United States Senator or Representa^' 
tive should produce the names of similar reference works which list 
the key information on local hiring agents for city* county* state* 
and federal jobs. 

Establishing Employmen t Relation ships with Busines s and Government 
Hiring J^qents . 

Once it has developed a way of articulating the career relevance 
of its communication education* identified the career areas that are 
most promising for its students* and specified the direct and indirect 
gatekeel^ra to those career areas* a department's ability to establish 
Useful employment relationships is limited only by its imagination* 
time* and financial resources. What follows is merely illustrative of 
some of the many possibilities available. 

The first thing a department should do id work out a specific plan 
for opening up channels of cjj^unication between itself and selected 
on-campus c6ntacts. l^he most effective way to do this is by means of 
face to face contact. Have members of the Departmental Career Develop- 
ment Committee set up appointments with representatives of the career 
placement center* the counseling center* the alumni association* etc« 
for the purpose of learning from them what they know about the education-- 
to^employment process and educating them about the nature and career 
relevance of a communication cduaation. Offer to give talks ^o the 

c 

staffs of thoso and other oaadomie unito; invite key people from those 
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units to keep you informed about their activities relevant to career 

development and placement; become known on campus as a department 

which is interested in the career relevance of the education it provides. 

Learn about and unashamedly hitch hike on all of the various em- 
ploymont relationships already established on your campusf. Many 
schools will already be engaged in a variety of activities which are 
designed to establish employment relationships between hiring agents 
and students from the so-called occupationally related disciplines. 
Theso include # for example* such activities as "career day" during 
which members of business and industry come to campus to explain the 
nature of their career areas or "on-'the-job visitations" where interested 
students spend a day looking over the shoulder of a professional at 
work to learn more about the type of job he or she does. Once the 
on-campus links to business and government hiring agents come to know 
mcnibers of our departments and their interest in career applicationsr 
Speech Communication faculty and students should find themselves more 
and more included in employment relationships already established. 

Of course* Speech Communication departments will also want to 
directly establish their own employnient relationships, in their re- 
cent book* Hcoath and Borhans describe the '^campus Action Plan" of 
"a department at /"a J? large urban university /"whichj? . . . made the, 
decision to locally pciblicize its programs* its graduates* and the 
speech communication field in general."^® Of interest here is the 
part of the plan designed to reach specific hiring agents: 

The department responded in several ways. First* a 
list was secured from the career development office of 
about 70 interviewers who frequently came to campus to 
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fill positions for which liberal arts majors were eligible. 
These interviewers were sent, a two-page letter which de- 
* scribed the field of speech communicationr asserted that 
speech comnmnication graduates were probably among the 
. better qualified liberal arts candidates/ and invited them 
t^o visit the department to learn more about speech comm- 
unication programs and graduates, interviewers £ who 
responded_y were asked to defscribe their fields and 
employment requirements . 30 

Some departments may want to expand this school's "Campus Action 
Plan" to a "Ccramunity Action Plan." The same type of letter— dcocribin^ 
the Speech Communication graduate and inviting the recipient to ex|^laiii 
more about the requirements of his or her career area — could be oent- 
to specific hiring agents whether or not they typically come to campus 
to interview job applicants. Such a letter could invito the recipient 
either to respond by mail>or to come to campus to exchange ideas witii 
other hiring agents and the Speech Communication faculty and students. 
The same type of letter might also be, sent to key people in business 
and government employment agfencies or to the officers of , non-academic 
professional associations in fields in which our graduates arc particu- 
larly likely to enter. Rather than being reluctant to do so* it has 
been our experience that business and government representatives wel- 
come /the ojpportunity to contribute to the educational process. In 
response to our letter requesting such interaction* a corporation ex- 
ecutive recently wrotjt . . 1 am delighted to see that communication 
educators are taking this ftep. 1 am particularly pleased that you 
recognize the input business executives can provide about skills needed 
by applicants for today's occupations.*' 31 

The willingness of business and government to provide input into 
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the educational process suggests a variety of possible valuable inter~ 
actions with career oriented Speech Communication departments. Speech 
Communication faculty may want to invite business and government rep- 
resentatives to guest lecture at their classes. Representatives of 
business or government might be invited to teach short career specific 
communication courses relative to their areas of expertise. Speech 

t 

Communication departments might want to sponsor a "business executivo- 
in-residence** program similar to the ones recently conducted at Dryn 
Mawr College and Duke University in which a top corporate executive is 

invited to live on campus for two or three^eeks^in-©rder^t^-inte2?ac4j 

in some depth in and out of the classroom with interested students and 
faculty. 32 Such a program would give a department an opportunity to 

,.. . 

T 

probe that executive's thinking about the relevance of its communica- 
tion program to the demands of the environment in which he or she works. 

Some departments might prefer to formalize the non-academic input 
to their educational process by establishing a departmental advisory 
council of business and government rcpiMMMmtativeiB. A school which 
recently established such a council describes "the dCities of its momberc 
as follows: ( 



(1) Student careers-counseling. We would like for y&u 
to meet with Communication majors (graduate and 
undergraduate) « and potential majors # once a,, 
semester ... 

(2) Divisional and area curriculum-development. . 
Realizing that we areran educational not primarily 
a training institution^ we need and solicit your 
advice in developing curriculum offerings which are 
traditionally sound and innovatively meaningful to 
assure our students the best# most meaningful ed- 
ucation possible. • • • ~ 
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(3) Assistance in other areas: Providing opeakers# 
develoi>ing programs* assisting in the evaluation 
and selection of equipment* teaching of courses # 
^ guest lecturers/ €ours of facilities for students/ 

interesting- potential donors in our Communicatioi) 
program/ etc./ etc* • . .33 

#* 

While getting buoineos and government to "come to the campus is 
one way of establishing useful relationships/ getting the faculty out 
into the so-called "real--world'' is another. The director of USC's 
' career Reso'urce Center recently told one o£ these authors t "The key 
to developing employment relationships with business and government is 

public apeaklner / "ita^ice oura 7 ." He pointed ©ut that there ia a imply 

no aubatitute for peraonally knowing and being known by top corporate 
executivea and government adminiatratora . In fact/ one of the quick- 
eat waya for a department to' get known in the non-academic community 
ia to establiah a departmental apeakora bureau (conaiating of both 
faculty and Btudent^ apeakera) and lot it be known that it ia prepared 
to provide a variety of interoating talks on communication related 
topica for various buainoas/ profeasional/ and aorvico clubs. In other 
words* departments of Speech Communication are advised to use the 
Speech" part of that title. 

Several other useful eampua-community interactiona are auggfestcd 
by Primrose wh© writea: 

o 

: ' paqultv and Student f<9rribair8hipa in Buainosa Qr^arijga- 

tloo» . Some departments hti^e found it extremely valuable for 
somo of thoir ataff and students to join professional business 
organisations . . . i\ctive participation in those groups \ 
places thd- raertbera in constant touch with the employera who \ 
control r«lovant job openings* and it keeps them alert to the \ 
kinds offjob requirementa to which they should adjust their 
courses '^^ntont. ... 

♦ * 




i Short Coarses or Seminars > Short training programs for 
business people focusing on group processes/ interpersonal 
cQtnmunicat ion # non-verbal coirauunication# etd.« are within the 
coinpetdnce of most departments/ and they pertoit* potential em- 
ployers to see first hi^iid the relevant expertise represented . 
by the departments, if >|dvanced studants can assist with the 
seminars/ employers can see tfie potential employees themselves. 
The faculties also become ac^ainted with potential job 
sourcesr# • # • 

yacultv Gonsultinct . ... An employer who ^ees a speech 
communication faculty mernber solve a problem for him can easily 
see how an employee with some of the same expexrtise ... would 
be an asset. The academic curriculum immediately has relevance 
to the employer's job requirements . 34 

" . ' • ' ' * 

others have suggeirked that it would be mutually beneficial to bus- 
iness and academia if px%EeS8ors would from time to time leave the cam- 
pus entirely and servd'^ief internships working in business or govex^n- 
ment. It is argued that such faculty internships could bring the late«;t 

iia academic knowledge into the non-academic world and the realities of 

.1 35 

that world back into the college classroom. 

One of the most promising educational phenomena in our field is 
the establishment of Speech communication internship programs in which 
^students work in communication related positions in business or govern- 
ment as part of their academic program. In their book in which they 
describe the nature of Speech Communication internship programs* 
suggest ways of establishing and administering such programs # and 
list a number of departments who are already operating them* McBath 
and Burhans write : - " 



... we recomniend that career-oriented departments 
establish speech communication (and related) internships 
as part of their career-orientated undergraduate and graduate 
degree programs. The existance of such internships could 
^crease not only the non-acAderaic career relevance but also 
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the marketability of such degrees. The establishment of 
speech communication internship programs could also be an 
important factor in attracting many new students to Z our 
field^* Furthermore* haviiwa number of successful speech 
communication internships f anctioning throughout the 
nation should materially assist in educating the non-academic 
world about the nature and value of a speech communication _ 
education as preparation for numerous non-academic careers. 3o 

All of our previous suggestions for establishing relationships 
with business and government have assumed that these relationships 
will be basically informatiottal in nature. We have assumed that most 
depaxtinents would want tp leave the specifics of preparing resumes * 
collecting letters of reference* arranging job interviews* etc. to 
others. However* at least two departments have taken a more active 
role in the placement process itself. Primrose reports that "the 
Speech Communication Department at Oklahoma State university last 
spring . . . collected resumes from all their students who were- termin- 
ating their' studies and bound them into a catalog which was mailed to 
about 1500 potential employers. "37 similarly* the university of Texas 
at Austin's School of Communicatibn publishes its Journalism graduates' 
resumes iii a bulletin called Texas Talent which it sends to "all the 
newspapers and radio and television stations in Texas. ""*** Other 
Speech Communication departments may find it useful in the future to 
take on more of the direct placement activities themselves. 

The possibilities for establishing en5>loyment relationships with 
business and government hiring agents have by no means been exhausted. 
■ creative Speech communication departments should be able to find many 
ways to refine an4 extend the suggestions made here. Still we hoped 
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that the ideas presented here will help the coimaunication educator to 
be able to answer the oncQ imtimid^ting question: "But what can I 
do witli a Speech Connnunication degre^e besides teach?" with a cheerful 
Plenty 1 
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